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LATE  NEWS 

A  Russian  trade  mission  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Pakistan  in  April 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  larger  export  quotas  of  cotton  and  jute  for 
the  Soviet  Union.     The  Soviet  Union  recently  allocated  60,000  long  tons 
(67,200  short  tons)  of  wheat  to  Pakistan  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
19ll9  which  brings  the  total  for  the  year  to  125,000  long  tons  (11+0,000). 
The  Pakistan  cotton  allocated  (on  October  30,  1 9^4-3)  "to  the  Soviet  Union" 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  19^+9  is  equivalent  to  only  13,000  bales 
(of  500  pounds  gross). 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  fixed  an  export  quota  of  8,5^0 
bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  from  the  I9I+8-I4.9  cotton  crop  estimated  at 
23,214.0  bales.     Most  of  the  surplus  is  usually  exported  to  Guatemala. 
Licenses  are  good  for  only  8  days  and  preference  is  given  to  producers 
when  issuing  export  licenses  to  applicants  in  order  to  forestall 
monopoly  of  the  trade  by  speculators. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS- 

published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop 
and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  of 
farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.     Circulation  of  this 
periodical  is  free,  but  restricted  to  those  needing  the  information  it 
contains  for  the  conduct  of  their  production,  marketing,  educational, 
news  dissemination  and  other  related  activities.     Issued  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  CATTLE  NUMBERS  AT  RECORD  LEVEL 

World  cattle  numbers  at  the  "beginning  of  19^9,  according  to  information 
available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  are  estimated  at 
761  million  head.    This  places  world  cattle  numbers  at  a  record  level  and  is 
about  10  million  more  than  the  revised  estimates  of  a  year  earlier.  This 
preliminary  estimate  of  19^9  cattle  numbers  is  1  percent  above  the  estimate 
for  19^8  and  k  percent  above  the  1936-40  prewar  average.    Indications  of 
favorable  feed  prospects  in  early  19^8,  and  increasing  demand  for  beef  and 
veal  induced  cattle  producers  in  many  areas  of  the  world  to  hold  back  breeding 
stock  and  to  plan  for  expansion  of  their  herds .   . This  action  is  reflected  in 
the  larger- number  this  year. 

Significant  increases  in  cattle  numbers  occurred  on  all  continents  of  the 
world,  except  in  North  America  and  Africa.    The  largest  numerical  gains  were  made 
in  Asia,  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  while  smaller  increases  took  place  in 
Oceania  and  South  America.    Notwithstanding  the  increases  in  numbers,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Europe  continued  to  be  below  the  1936-40  prewar  average .    The  decreases 
in  North  America  and  Africa  were  insignificant  in  relation  to  their  total 
numbers . 

There  were  more  cattle  than  in  19^8  in  practically  all  of  the  European 
countries,  except  Austria  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  countries.     Outside  of  the 
Balkan  area  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  largest  recovery  was  made  in  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  the- United  Kingdom.    Most  European  countries,  except  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia,  are  either  above  or  approaching  prewar  numbers. 

The  South  American  countries  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay 
showed  some  gain  in  cattle  numbers,  but  Argentina's  numbers  were  down  from  the 
preceding  year .    Australia  and  New  Zealand  cattle  numbers  made  nominal  gains 
during  the  year.    In  North  America,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  cattle 
numbers  increased  slightly  after  k  years  of  successive  decline,  while  Canadian 
numbers  continued  to  drop  for  the  fourth  year . 

Among  the  Asiatic  countries,  cattle  numbers  increased  in  Turkey,  Burma, 
French  Indochina,  India,  Japan,  Formosa,  Philippine  Islands  and  Siam.    In  the 
Soviet  Union,  cattle  numbers  are  believed  to  have  increased  substantially  but 
apparently  are  still  considerably  below  the  prewar  level.    African  cattle  num- 
bers were  down  from  last  year,  but  considerably  above  the  1936-UO  average. 

For  the  most  part,  the  increase  in  cattle  numbers  reflects  the  improved 
feed  situation  in  many  countries  of  the  world.     Other  factors,  such  as  strong 
domestic  ddmand  for  meat  and  meat  products  and  Government  plans  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Eastern  European  countries  to  rebuild  herds  and  improve  quality, 
have  been  important  in  increasing  numbers  in  those  countries .    There  are 
exceptions,  however,  in  some  of  the  more  important  cattle  producing  countries. 
In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  high  prices  for  cattle  and  the  strong 
demand  for  meat  in  19^7  and  19^8  resulted  in  unusually  heavy  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  a  considerable  drain  on  cattle  reserves.    Argentina,  the  largest  exporter  of 
meat,  also  experienced  unusually  heavy  slaughter  of  cattle,  particularly  in  19  V7 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  19^8,  which  is  expected  to  be  reflected  in  lower  num- 
bers this  year . 
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It  is  provable  that  cattle  numbers  throughout  the  world  "by  1950 
will  exceed  the  high  level  attained  this  year,  if  growing  conditions 
continue  favorable.    The  cattle  industry,  particularly  in  the  war  de- 
vastated countries,  will  he  approaching  its  prewar  status  and  thus 
more  effectively  contribute  to  their  own  food  requirements . 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production,  approved  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Eelations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics .  For 
this  report  the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman, 
C.  M.  Purves,  Elmer  A.  Eeese,  Hazel  B.  Kefauver,  Stanley  Mehr, 
Mary  Ec  Long,  and  Dwight  E.  Bishop. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

COLOMBIA  HAS  RICE 
FOR  EXPORT 

Relatively  small  exportable  supplies  of  rice  from  Colombia  are 
available  now  because  of  an  above -average  crop  in  19^8.    During  the 
last  week  of  March,  approximately  11  million  pounds  was  placed  on 
the  market.  One-half  of  this  was  first-grade  rice  priced  at  $10.90 
per  100  pounds,  f .o.b.  Barranquilla,  and  one-half  was  low-grade  at 
$9  Ac. 

Rice  imports  into  Colombia  during  the  1930' s  averaged  30  million 
pounds,  but  the  quantities  imported  declined  gradually  as  production 
increased.     In  19^1  that  country  was  self-sufficient  in  rice  production 
for  the  first  time .    Colombia  exported  rice  in  only  one  other  year, 
19^-6,  when  most  of  the  Ik  million  pounds  exported  was  shipped  to  Cuba. 

CUBAN  RICE  STOCKS 
PLENTIFUL 

Cuban  rice  growers,  with  their  market  still  inactive,  have  issued 
a  statement  that  kO  million  pounds  of  domestic  rice  remains  unsold  as 
the  result  of  competition  with  imported  rice  on  the  local  market.  The 
Cuban  Government  reportedly  is  being  urged  again  to  effectuate  a  tariff 
quota  on  rice  in  order  that  the  local  industry  may  be  encouraged.  The 
amount  stated  by  Cuban  growers  as  being  unsold  represents  approximately 
one-half  of  the  total  domestic  crop. 


April  11,  1949 
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PHILIPPINE  RICE 
PRICES  STEADY 

Wholesale  prices  of  Philippine  rico:  during  the  first  part  of  March 
remained  at  the  relatively  higtf  levels  quoted  since  January  1,  1949. 
Milled  No.  1  Macari  during  the  week  ended  March  19  "brought  $11.06  to 
$11,34  per  100  pounds,,  compared  with  $9.92  to  $10.12  in  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  March  1948 0 

Mexican  imported  rice  of  the  Naric  was  quoted  at  $11.43  compared  with 
$9.11  for  Naric  rice  imported  from  Siam  a  year  earlier.    New-crop  prices 
so  far  in  1949  have- remained  steady  at  $6.70  per  100  pounds,  as  against 
$4.54  to  $6.55  during  the  first  quarter  of  1948. 


PHILIPPINES:    Rice  prices,  per  100  pounds,  week 
ended  March  19,  1949,  with  comparisons 


:    Native  Macan  milled 

: Rough  rice 

Date 

:    ex -warehouse,  Manila 

:  Imported 

•.delivered 

:      No.  1 

:    No.  2 

:Cabanatuan 

:  Dollars 

:  Dollars 

:  Dollars 

:  Dollars 

1948  • 

..:  10.53 

:  10.33 

9.11 

•  5.34 

:  8.50 

% 

9.11 

:  4,54 

..:  10.53 

:  10.33 

9.11 

:  '  5.54 

9.11 

:  8.91 

9.11 

:  5.29 

10.93 

10.73 

9.11 

6.55 

..:  9.52 

9.31 

9.11 

5.54 

1949 

% 

11.14  j 

11.14 

13.21 

6.70 

.:       10.77  • 

10.53  : 

2/ 

11.43 

6.70 

.:       11.34  : 

11.14  : 

% 

11.43  : 

6.70 

10.53  : 

11.43  : 

6.70 

11.14  : 

H 
H 

11.43  : 

6.70 

10.93  : 

11.43  : 

6.70 

March  14-19  -  High  

.:       11.34  : 

11.14  : 

2/ 

11.43  : 

6.70 

March  14-19  -  Low  

.:       11.06  : 

IO.85  : 

11.43  : 

6.70 

l/  Siam,  first-class. 
2/  Mexican/ 


Daily  Market  Report,  Bureau  of  Commerce,  Philippine  Government. 
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DROP  IN  SOVIET 
GRAIN  EXPORT  SALES 

Soviet  grain  export  sales  or  commitments  for  the  9  months  ending 
March  19^9  "were  only  slightly  over  hO  percent  ®f  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year  when  they  totalled  3, h 50,000  long  tons.. 

The  Soviet  expert  sales  or  commitments  during  the  $  months  ending 
March  31,  19^9  included  i+2,000,000  bushels  rf  wheat,  8,000,000  "bushels  of 
oats,  7,000,000  "bushels  of  tar  ley  and  small  quantities  of  rye  and  corn. 
(See  Table  1.)    The  decrease  in  l$k8-hy  grain  export  sales  or  commitments 
occurred  despite  an  officially  reported  generally  good  harvest  and  the 
largest  post -war  vheat  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union.    Soviet  grain  exports, 
like  all  f ©reign  trade,  constitute  a  monopoly  of  the  Soviet  government 
upon  whose  decision  and  bargaining  pewer  with  foreign  countries  the 
volume  of  exports  primarily  depends.    A  good  1^48  harvest  in  a  number  of 
European  countries  decreased  the  demand  for  Soviet  grain,  which  was  heavy 
in  1947 J+8  when  the  harvest  in  mrst  of  Europe  was  very  poor.  Additional 
Soviet  grain  export  commitments  are  possible ,  however ,  before  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Unlike  the  19^7-^8  sea.son,  when  a  number  of  eastern  European 
countries  were  importing  Soviet  grain  because  ©f  poor  harvests,  only 
Czechoslovakia  and  Finland  in  that  are  impcrting  this  year,  and  their 
importations  are  on  a  reduced  scale.    Among  other  countries,  Italy  appears 
to  be  the  largest  purchaser  of  Soviet  wheat  and  takes  the  bulk  of  its 
oats.    Most  of  the  Soviet  barley  goes  to  Denmark,  Great  Britain,.  Belgium  . 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  were  the  Western  European  countries  which  imported 
Soviet  grain  in  19^7-48,  but  have  not  been  taking  any  so  far  this  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  actual  shipments  of  grain  based  on  sales  or 
commitments  made  during  the  9  months  ending. March  31,  19^9  may  extend 
beyond  this  period,  just  as  there  were  shipments  during  the  9  months  under 
the  review  which  were  leased  on  sales  or  commitments  made  prior  to  that 
period.    Furthermore,  not  all  export  commitments  necessarily  materialize 
in  actual  shipments. 

Actual  exports  of  grain  from  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  ,191+8  reached  2,c?0,000  long  tens,  including  37, 0 0C  , .". it  • 
bushels  of  wheat.     (See  Table  2.)    These  quantities  were  above  the 
average  for  the  inter -war  period,  but  considerably  below. the  huge  Russian 
exports  of  the  period  preceding  World  War  I.    For  a  more  detailed 
historical  statement  see  "Russian  Grain  on  the  International  Scene", 
published  in       the  May,  19^8  issue  of  Foreign  Agriculture,  published 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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FRANCE'S  WHEAT  ACREAGE  TO  BE 
ONLY  SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  19*1-8 

Franco's  area  in  wheat  on  March  1  was  10,193,000  acres,  about  the 
.same  as  a  year  ago,  according,  to.  a  report  from  the  American  Embassy, 
Paris.  •'  It  is  well  above  the  small  acreage  during  the  3 -year  period 
19*f5-*J-7-,  hut  about  18  percent  helow  the.  area  seeded  up  to  March  1  in 
the. prewar  year  1938.    At  latest  report,  the  sowing  of  spring  wheat  was 
underway  -and  was  expected  to  "bring  the  total  wheat  acreage  to  about 
10,600,000  acres:,  compared  with  the  official  estimate  of  10, ^00 .,000  acres 
in  19^8  and  the  prewar  average  of  12, 6b6, 000  acres. 

:  The  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  fairly  good,  but  slightly 
below  the  condition  a  year  earlier.    The  decline  in  prospects  is  largely 
due  to  dry  weather  since  September.    While  crops  had  not  yet  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  dry  conditions,  abundant  rainfall  will  be  needed  through- 
out the' "spring  to  overcome  tho  handicap.    Damage  from  freezing  was  re- 
ported to  be'  negligible  and  weed  infestation  slight. 

Eye  acreage,  reported  at  1,278,000  acres,  was  about  5  percent  above 
seedings  to  March  1,  19*1-8.    It  remains,  however,  about  20  percent  below 
the  prewar  level.    Acreage  of  barley  and  oats  on  March  1  were  slightly 
larger  than  seedings  a  year  earlier.    Since  these  are  primarily  spring- 
sown  crops,  however,  it  is  too  early  to  have  any  indication  of  final 
acreages . 

TOBACCO 

AUSTRIA'S  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 
AND  CONSUMPTION  INCREASE 

Austria's  imports  and  consumption  of  leaf  tobacco  increased  sub- 
stantially in  19*1-8,  according  to  the  American  Legation  in  Vienna.  Imports 
of  leaf  totaled  10.1  million  pounds  in  19*^8,  compared  with  6 .3  million 
pounds  in  19*1-7  and  17.8  million  pounds  in  1937,  "the  latest  prewar  year 
for  which  data  are  available . 

Imports  of  leaf  from  the  United  States  in  19*1-8  totaled  k  .J  million 
pounds  or  k-6  ,J  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  692,000  pounds  or  3.9 
percent  of  the  total  in  1937.    Purchases  of  United  States  leaf  in  19*1-8 
were  financed  exclusively  with  funds  provided  under  the  Interim  Aid  and 
ECA  programs .    Other  countries  supplying  substantial  quantities  of  leaf 
in  19*1-8  include  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Brazil,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.    Hungary,  the  most  important  prewar  source  of  supply  of  leaf, 
furnished  only  35,000  pounds  or  0.3  percent  of  total  imports  in  19*1-8, 
compared  with  k .5  million  pounds  or  25.3  percent  of  the  total  in  1937- 
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AUSTRIA:     Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  1948 
with  comparisons 


Country  of  Origin 

1937 

1947 

1948 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pounds 

Percent 

Pounds 

Percent 

Pounds 

Percent 

Bulgaria 

3,324 

lo. 7 

100 

2.7 

l,43o 

14.3 

Greece 

4,063 

22.8 

2,832 

45.2 

1,180 

;  11.6 

Hungary 

4,508 

25.3 

78 

1.2 

35 

:  0.3 

Turkey 

2,128 

11.9 

391 

6.2 

645 

6.4 

United  States 

692 

3.9 

164 

2.6 

4,729 

46.7 

Brazil 

304 

1.7 

1,419 

22.7 

501 

•  4.9 

Dominican  Republic 

66 

0.4 

657 

10.5 

660 

6.5 

Netherlands  Indies 

2,022 

11.3 

"  33 

0.5 

30 

•  0.3 

Other  Countries 

721 

4.0 

524 

8.4 

917 

9.0 

Total 

17,828 

100.0 

6,264 

100.0- 

10,133 

100.0 

Source:    Austrian  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 


Leaf  tobacco  used  by  the  Austrian  tobacco  Monopoly  in  the  manufacture 
of  products  in  1948  was  approximately  equal  to  imports.    Domestic  pro- 
duction amounts  to  only  about  500,000  pounds  annually  and  there  were 
only  minor  changes  in  stocks  during  the  year.    Cigarette  production 
totaled  4.5  billion  pieces  in  1948,  compared  to  3-4  billion  pieces  in 
1947  and  4.1  billion  pieces  in  1937-    A  total  of  67.6  million  cigars 
were  produced  in  1948,  compared  with  59-2  million  in  1947  and  92.5  million 
in  1937.    While  the  1948  production  of  cigarettes  totaled  IO7.5  percent 
of  1937  and  cigars  73.1  percent  of  1937  the  production  of  other  tobacco 
products  were  small  and  still  far  below  prewar  levels.    In  1948  the  pro- 
duction of  pipe  tobacco  totaled  953,000  pounds  or  10.8  percent  of  1937* 
The  production  of  chewing  tobacco  was  only  14.3  percent  of  1937,  and 
snuff  about  29  percent  of  1937 .. 

CHILE'S  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  LARGER 

Chile; s  1948-49  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  17 .2  million  pounds, 
or  37  percent  above  1947-48.    The  area  planted  to  tobacco  in  1948-49  is 
estimated  at  9,560  acres,  or  an  increase  of  25  percent  from  1947-48, 
according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Santiago.    These  estimates  compare 
with  an  annual  average  production  of  15-3  million  pounds  from  8,220  acres 
in  the  prewar,  1935-39,  period. 

The  production  of  Paraguayan -type  leaf  for  1948-49  is  estimated  at 
about  13  million  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  52  percent  above  1947-48. 
Havana  type  leaf  production  is  estimated  at  3.7  million  pounds,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  1947-48.    Flue-cured  production  is  estimated  at  397,000 
pounds,  or  an  increase  of  92  percent  above  1947-48.    Production  of  Bur ley, 
the  only  other  type  grown  in  Chile,  is  insignificant. 
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Chile  is  practically  self-sufficient  in  tobacco  production.  Only 
small  quantities  of  leaf  are  imported  from  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
for  "blending  and  other  special  purposes.    Leaf  imports  totaled  81j-Q,000 
pounds  in  19^8.    Minor  quantities  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  are 
also  imported,  but  in  19^8  these  totaled  only  21,600  pounds.'   No' tobacco 
was  exported  from  Chile  in  19^8 ;  •-'    • 

S0UTHER1J  RHODESIA  PLANS  EXPORT 
TAX  ON.  FLUE -CURED  LEAF 

The  Southern  Rhodes ian  Government  announced  on  March  17,  19^+9,  that 
it  plans  to  impose  a  20  percent  ad  valorem  tax  on  flue -cured  leaf  exports, 
according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Pretoria.    This  tax  must  be  approved 
by  the  Southern  Rhode si an  Parliament  before  it  becomes  effective,  but  it 
is  reported  that  the  chances  of  approval  are  excellent.    The  proposed  tax 
would  be  effective  on  l^af  from  the  1948-^9  crop,  but  not  on  tobacco  of 
previous  crops . 

The  flue -cured  export  tax  resulted  from  the  Government's  need  for 
additional  revenue,  and  the  fact  that  during  the  past  several  years  flue- 
cured  growers  have  been  in  an  extremely  favorable  position.    The  price  of 
tobacco,  which  is  an  export  crop,  has  remained  uncontrolled,  while  the 
prices  for  food  crops,  which  are  consumed  within  the  country,  have  teen 
strictly  controlled. 

The  tax  is  to  be  paid  by  shippers  when  the  leaf  is  exported,  but  it 
is  uncertain  as  to  who  will  absorb  it.    It  is  believed,  however,  that  at 
least  part  of  the  tax  would  be  passed  back  to  growers .    If  this  occurs 
and  prices  to  growers  are  reduced  it  would  tend  to  check  the  rapid 
expansion  in  flue -cured  production  which  has  been  underway  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  for  the  past  several  years. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

GUATEMALA ' S  19^8  COFFEE  EXPORTS  LOWER; 
PRODUCTION  FORECAST  SLIGHTLY  DOW 

A  preliminary  report  of  305,637  bags  of  green  coffee  exported  from 
Guatemala  during  the  calendar  year  I9U&  shows  a  decrease  of  about  13 
percent  from  revised  exports  of  930,579  bags  in  19*17.    Present  indications 
are  that  the  l$kQ-ky  coffee  crop  will  be  about  1,076,000  bags,  or  nearly 
as  large  as  the  19*17-48  production  of  1,C80,000  bags,  according  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Guatemala. 

Guatemala's  coffee  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  from  51 
percent  of  total  exports  in  the  prewar'  years  1935-39  to  93'  percent  in 
19*1-8,  while  exports  to  Europe  decreased  from  ^7  percent  of  the  total  to 
less  than  5  percent. 
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GUATEMALA. :    Exports  of  green  coffee  in  19^8, 
with  comparisons 


Destination 

Average 
1935 -^9 

19^6  1/ 

im  1/ 

191*8  2/ 

hags 

hags 

bogs 

hags 

United  States 

Other  Western  Hemisphere 

Europe 

Asic? 

All  other 

337,33^ 
9,669 

360,139 
1,222 
hd6 

7^2,048  . 
66,892 
68,360 
;  687 

:  808,259 
^9,570 
:  62,585 

10,165 

7^9,843 
17,589 
37,951 
275 
29 

Total 

758,850 

'  877,987 

'  930,579 

805,687 

l/  Eovised. 

2/  Preliminary. 

Source:    Officina  Central  del  Cafe  and  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

The  total  value  of  coffee  exported  from  Guatemala  in  19^8  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  30  million  dollars.  This  compares  with  a 
declared  value  of  32  million  dollars  in  19  . 

Indications  are  that  19*1-9  exports  will  bring  greater  returns  because 
of  further  price  increases .    The  average  price  per  pound  of  green  coffee 
(f  .o.b.,  Guatemalan  seaport)  was  nearly  28  cents  in  19^8,  as  compared 
with  26  cents  in  19kj  and  less  than  10  cents  during  the  prewar  years 
1935-39- 

NIGERIA'S  19^8  CACAO  EXPORTS  LOWER; 
iyko-k-9  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  HIGHER 

Exports  of  208  million  pounds  of  cacao  beans  from  Nigeria  during 
the  calendar  year  19^8  wore  about  16  percent  below  the  record  19^7  exports 
of  2lj-8  million  pounds  but  only  slightly  lower  than  the  1935-39  average  of 
2l6  million  pounds .    Current  indications  are  that  the  total  19^8-^9 
cacao  production  in  Nigeria  will  exceed  225  million  pounds,  according  to 
the  American  Consulate  General  in  Lagos . 

The  United  Kingdom  with  112  million  pounds  and  the  United  States 
with  67  million  pounds  were  the  two  largest  purchasers  of  Nigeria's  19^8 
cacao  axports .    In  the  1935-39  prewar  period,  the  United  States  took  35 
percent  of  Nigeria's  cacao  exports  as  compared  with  27  percent  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  19  percent  for  the  Netherlands .    In  1>'^8  the  United 
States  imported  32  percent,  the  United  Kingdom  5^  percent,  and  the 
Netherlands  7  percent . 
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NIGERIA :    Exports  of  cacao  beans    in  1948, 
with  comparisons 


Destination 

Average 
1935-39 

1947  1/ 

1948  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  States 

75,227 

Il6,9l6 

67,200 

Other  Western  Hemisphere 

- 

:  8,595 

12,244 

Netherlands 

1+1,652 

23,632 

15,232 

United  Kingdom: 

58,787 

:    .  93,612 

112,000 

Othor  Europe 

37,420 

2,845 

69k 

Africa 

3,232 

'2,576 

880 

Total 

216,318' 

248,176  ' 

208,250 

l/  Preliminary. 


Source  :•    Nigeria  Trade  Reports  and  Foreign  Service  reports . 


The  Nigeria  Cocoa  Marketing  Board  reported  purchases  through 
February  1949  of  224  million  pounds  of  cacao  beans  during  the  1948/49 
season  which  began  in  October  1948.    This  compares  with  purchases  of  - 
only  147  million  pounds  by  the  end  of  February  1948.    The  increase 
resulted  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  1948/49  main  crop  was  earlier  than 
usual  and  partly  from  a  larger  production.    Weather  conditions  were 
favorable  for  the  1948-49  crop,  and  black-pod  disease  was  much  less 
severe  than  during  the  previous  season.    Swollen  shoot  disease  appears 
to  be  under  control.    Only  1,650'acres  of  a  total  of  537,000  acres  are 
infected,  and  all  but  400  acres  of  the  infected  area  hare  been  treated. 

The  quality  of  cacao  beans  from  the  1948-49  Nigerian  crop  was 
reported  to  be  higher-  than  for  any  other  previous  crop.    This  resulted 
from  more  care  in  processing  following  an  increase  in  price  offered  by 
the  Nigeria  Cocoa  Marketing  Board  for  Grade  I  cocoa.    For  the  1946-47 
crop,  only  23  percent  of  the  beans  were  classed  as  Grade  I;  for  the 
1947/48  crop  the  percentage  had  increased  to  47  percent;  and  for  the 
se.ason  which  began  in  October,  1948  it  is  estimated  that  81  percent 
of  the  beans  will  be  classed  as  Grade  I . 
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COTTON  MP  OTHER  FIPER 

COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton -price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange; 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  and  the 
U.S.  gulf -port  average 


Market  location 
kind,  and  quality 

Date 

:  19^9 

!     Unit  of 
weight 

!  Unit  of 
[  currency 

;  Price  in 
:  foreign 
:  currency 

: Equivalent 
:U.S.  cents 
:per  pound 

Alexandria 

:Kantar 

:  4-7 
ii 

:  99.05  lbs. 

•Tallari 

•  46.75 
45.00 
68.30 

63.05 

620.00 
650.OO 
(not 

38.99 
37.53 
56.97 
52.59 

23.86 
25.01 
available ) 

Ashmouni ,  F ,G ,F  

1! 

11 

it 

Karnak ,  F  .G  .F  

Bombay 

li- 
lt 

Candy 
784  lba. 

H 

Rupee 
if 

II 

II 

It 

11 

Karachi 

Maund 

4F  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine. 
289F  Sind;  S.G.,  Fine 
289F  Punjab,  3.G„,  Fine.. 
Buenos  Aires 

4-6 
11 
ii 

82.28  lbs. 

11 

Metric  ton 

11 

88.00 
96.00 
99.50 

32.27 
35.20 
36.48 

Type  B  , 

4-7 

2204.6  lbs. 

Peso 

3350.00 

45.24 

Lima 

Sp.  quintal 

Tangv.is    Type  5 .  ' 

4-5  • 
11  ; 

101.4  lbs.  : 
11 

Sol  : 

a/  370.00 
(not 

quoted) 

Recife  : 

Arroba  : 

4-7 

33.07  lbs.  : 

Cruzeiro 

215.00 
205.00 

35.37 
33.73 

1! 

Sao  Paulo  : 

It  : 

204.00  ' 
192.00  : 

33.56 
27.16 

Torreon  : 
Middling,  15/l6"  • 

Sp .  quintal  : 
101.4  lbs.  : 

Peso 

Houston -Galveston -New 

Orleans  av  .  Mid.  15/16%. : 

II  • 

Pound  : 

Cant  : 

XXXXX 

32.62 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  post3 
abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets, 
a/    Nominal . 

b/    No  current  exchange  rates  available.    Using  rates  received  in  February  and 
converting  at  45/o  on  the  official  rate  and         on  the  free  market  rate,  a 
price  of  37.12  U.S.  cents  is  derived. 
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COTTON  STOCKS -IN  SAO  PAULO 

SMALLEST  IN  MANY  YEARS  . 

Cotton  stocks  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  declined  from  925,000 
"bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  on  March  1,  1948  ("beginning  of  crop  year)  to 
228,000  hales  on  March  1,  1949 ,  according  to  a  report  from  Oscar  K.  Moore, 
Agricultural  Officer,  American  Consulate  General,  Sao  Paulo. 

About  82,000  bales  of  the  latter  total  were  held  by  Sao  Paulo  mills, 
46,000  were  in  port  warehouses,  and  100,000  were  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
Only  2,900  bales  were  held  by  the  Brazilian  Federal  Government  as  of 
March  8,  1949. 

The  fourth  official  estimate  released  in  mid -March  placed  the  1948-49 
crop  at  965,000  bales,  compared  with  the  exceptionally  small  crop  of 
700,000  bales  in  1947-48. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  exports  through  the  port  of  Santos 
(nearly  all  Sao  Paulo  cotton)  during  the  year  ended  February  28,  1949 
totaled  1,100,000  bales  and  consumption  of  Sao  Paulo  cotton  about  285,000. 
In  addition  about  90,000  bales  of  North  Brazil  cotton  were  consumed  in 
Sao  Paulo.    The  crop  now  being  harvested  will  provide  only  about  550,000 
bales  for  export  after  deducting  requirements  of  about  300,000  bales  for 
the  mill  industry. in  Sao  Paulo  and  slightly  over  100,000  bales  (Sao  Paulo 
cotton)  for  other  mills  in  Brazil.    When  allowance  is  made  for  exports 
from  other  States  in  Brazil  and  a  further  small  reduction  in  stocks  it 
appears  that  Brazil's  total  cotton  exports  in  1949  may  not  exceed  800,000  bales 

MID-SEASON  COTTON 
REPORT  ON  CHINA 

Cotton  consumption  by  the  Chinese  coastal  mills  in  Nationalist 
Government -controlled  areas  in  the  first  7  months  of  the  1948-^9  season 
beginning  August  1  was  reported  at  1,094,000  bales  (480  pounds  net),  by 
Owen  L.  Dawson,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Consulate  General,  Shanghai. 
In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  the  interior  mills  in  Government -controlled 
areas    consumed  146,000  bales,  consisting  entirely  of  domestic  cotton. 
About  83  percent  of  Chinese  spindles  are  located  in  Government-held  areas. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  spindles  are  in  ant i -Nationalist  or  isolated  areas 
on  which  adequate  information  is  not  available  at  present. 

Consumption  of  cotton  was  high  in  August  and  September  of  1948  but 
showed  a  reduction  from  October  to  date,  due  to  a  shortage  of  cotton. 

The  procurement  of  domestic  cotton  for  Government  coastal  mills 
at  Shanghai  and  Tsingtao  has  become  increasingly  difficult,  due  to  the 
civil  war  and  disrupted  communications.    The  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment has  lost  nearly  half  the  cotton  producing  areas,  and  other  important 
producing  areas  are  cut  of f  from  the  Shanghai  and  Tsingtao  mills  where 
about  90  percent  of  the  government-held  spindles  are  located. 
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The  total  collected  to  February  28  from  the  19^8  crop  of  2,115,000 
bales  amounted  to  only  5&8,0O0  "bales.     Interior  mills  have  received 
1^6,000  "bales  of  this  total  and  ^22,000  bales  will  go  to' the  coastal 
mills.    However,  about  73,000  bales  of  the  amount  for  coastal  mills  is 
still  at  collection  centers  in  the  interior  and  shipping  may  be  difficult. 
The  amount  that  can  still  be  collected  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  19^8-^9  season  has  been  estimated  at  73,000  bales  for  coastal  mills 
and  10^,000  bales  for  interior  mills. 

The  Agricultural  Attache  has  estimated  the  1948-49  crop  in  all  China  at 
2,115,000  bales  as  compared  to  2,136,000  bales  in  the  previous  season. 
The  relatively  higher  prices  asked  for  cotton  compared  with  grains  at 
planting  time,  together  with  generally  favorable  weather  during  the 
growing  season,  brought  about  acreage  and  production  increases  in  North 
China.    However,  this  was  offset  by  declines  in  production  in  South 
China,  caused  by  excessive  rainfall  and  floods. 

Imports  of  cotton  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  season 
up  to  February  28,  l$k9)  were  reported  at  about  262,000  bales.  About 
125,000  bales  of  total  imports  were  financed  by  EGA  and  137,000  bales 
were  privately  financed  through  commercial  channels. 

Stocks  of  cotton  available  to  mills  in  the  government  areas  on 
February  28,  19^9,  were  estimated  at  about  396,000  bales.    Coastal  stocks 
were  estimated  at  235,000  bales.    Interior  mill  stocks  were  reported  at 
83,000  bales  on  February  28,  19^+9.    Coastal  mill  stocks  amounted  to  about 
one  and  one -half  months1  supply  and  the  interior  stocks  equal  about  k 
months*  supply  at  the  February  rate  of  consumption. 

The  outlook  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  current  season  is  for 
an  even  more  acute  shortage  of  raw  cotton  in  coastal  mills.    If  more  im- 
ported cotton  is  not  made  available,  mills  will  have  to  curtail  their 
operations  3harply  in  the  next  few  months.    Anticipated  collection  of 
domestic  cotton  for  coastal  mills-  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  has  been 
estimated  at  73,000  bales,  EGA  programs  ITos,  3  and  h  will  provide  203,000 
bales  of  United  States  cotton,  and  commercial  imports  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  have  been  estimated  at  78,000  bales.    This  is  a  total  supply 
of  672,000  bales  or  sufficient  to  run  the  mills  for  about  h  and  one -half 
months  at  the  reported  February  rate  of  consumption  of  1^6,000  bales. 

The  prospects  for  collecting  dom®tic  cotton  have  become  more  un- 
certain.   It  is  also  unlikely  that  the  plantings  of  cotton  in  19^9  will 
show  any  significant  increase  as  prices  are  not  now  attractive  as  compared 
with  those  of  rice.    However,  much  will  depend  upon  the  future  develop- 
ments of  the  political  situation.    If  military  operations  are  renewed, 
the  most  important  cotton  production  and  manufacturing  center  of  China 
could  be  gravely  endangered.    Cotton  acreage  in  Central  China  would  prob- 
ably decrease  further,  and  cotton  mill  operations  would  be  hampered.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  closing  of  the  mills  in  Shanghai  alone  would  directly 
affect  the  livelihood  of  nearly  1,000,000  people  besides  the  great  number 
indirectly  affected. 
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If  peace  talks  are  resumed  and  successful,  it  may- "be  possible  for  the 
mills  in  Government  areas  td  c6ile'ct":mpre  domestic  cotton  than  now  anticipated, 
cotton  prices  may  "become'  mbrV attractive, '  and  an  acreage  increase,  though 
moderate,  may  "be  expected.  '  Howev'Sr;  ''the' '  cotton  planting  season  will  soon 
begin.    Indirect  information  indicates  that  the  ant i -Nationalist  forces  are 
making  efforts  to  increase  plantings  of  cotton  in  North  China,    Some  increase 
may  "be  achieved  tut/ their  mairi -emphasis,  however,  is'  likely  to  "be  more  on  food 
ferope . '  V--'-'.'  ■  .  v.v  ' 

The  prices  of  "cotton  yam  "and  cloth  on  the  local  market  have  "been  fluctu- 
ating chiefly  in  concert  with  the' "exchange  rates  of  foreign  currencies.  The., 
advances  shown  in  terms  of  domestic  currency  have  been  largely  due  to  currency 
inflation.    The  prices  of  cotton;  have,  however,  registered  relatively  slower 
rises  than  those  of  rice.'   This  is  attributed  to  the  extension  of  military 
operations,  which  has  caused  the 'people  to  "buy  more  rice  than  their  immediate 
requirements  as  an  emergency  measure . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  season,  the  government  abolished  its 
control  of  the  whole  cotton  industry,    However,  'during  the  period,  August  19  to 
November  1,  1948,  a  set  of  Emergency  Economic  Measures  was  in  force,  whereby 
cotton  and  textile  prices  were  pegged  and  their  movements  restricted.  Since 
then  such  governmental  control  measures  have  been  lifted  but  the  importation  of 
cotton  and  the  exportation  of  yarn  and  textiles  must  be  approved  by  the  Import 
and  Export  Control  Committee.    During  the  season,  the  Chinese  Government 
inaugurated  a  Joint  Management  Board  to  handle  the'  disposal  of  ECA  cotton. 
A  United  Textile  Export  Committee    has  also  been  in  '  existence,  dealing  with 
the  exportation  of  yam  and  textiles  and  bartering  them  for  foreign  cotton. 

CUBAN  HENEQUEN  PRODUCTION 
LOWEST  IN  SEVERAL  YEARS 

Eenequen  fiber  production  in  Cuba  in  1948  was  28 .3'  million  pounds  compared 
with  crops  of  28.7  to  30.5  million  pounds  in  1945-47.    Production  in  1949  is 
not  expected  to  exceed  29  million  pounds . 

Hurricane  damage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  extended  work  stoppage 
resulting  from  labor -management  disagreement  cut  the  past  year's  output  nearly 
3  million  pounds  below  the  quantity  expected  earlier  in  the  year. 

Prewar  (1936-40)  production  averaged  33 .2  million  pounds  annually,  but 
during  the  next  5  years  (1941-45)  the  average  was  only  27.5  million.  The 
largest  crop  during  this  decade  was  37-9  million  in  1940,  but  by  1943  production 
had  fallen  to  26.3  million  pounds. 

The  henequen  area  in  Cuba  has  increased  through  the  years  from  scarcely 
more  than  3,000  acres  in  1924  to  nearly  41,000  acres  in  1943-    The  acreage 
abandoned  during  the  past  several  years,  however,  exceeded  that  which 
came  into  production.    Between  35,000  and  j8,000  acres    were  devoted 
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to  henequen  in  19^8  and  80  percent  ©f  the  area  was  in  production.  The 
yield  per  acre  varies  considerably  with  the  age  of  the  plant  as  well  as 
with  soil  conditions,  hut  the  average  is  estimated  at  about  1,100  to 
1,200  pounds  per  acre. 

Exports  of  raw  henequen  fiber  from  Cuba  increased  to  9.8  million 
pounds  in  19^8  compared  with  9.5  million  in  19^7  and  only  0.1  million  in 
19^6.    Because  of  a  great  world  demand  for  cordage,  exports  of  raw  fiber 
were  prohibited  from  early  19kh  until  late  in  19k6,    This  prohibition 
during  most  of  19^6  accounted  for  the  small  export  figure  in  that  year. 
Prewar  exports  of  fiber  averaged  about  5-8  million  pounds  annually  in 
1925-3^  but  increased  considerably  in  1935  and  averaged  17.1  million 
pounds  during  the  9  years,  1935 -^3 «    A  gradual  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  past  2  years  in  spite  of  the  efforts  in  Cuba  to  export  manufactured 
products  rather  than  the  raw  henequen  fiber. 

Cuban  consumption  of  henequen  fiber  in  19kd  is  estimated  at  16 
million  pounds.    The  quantity  of  fiber    used  in  the  cordage  mills  increased 
from  between  10  and  15  million  pounds  annually  before  19^0  to  nearly 
twice  that  quantity  in  19^0-^6.    A  peak  of  30,6  million  pounds  was 
reached  in  19^5.    The  present  lower  rate  of  fiber  consumption,  however, 
is  still  high  compared  to  the  10.2  million  pounds  consumed  in  1939. 

.  World  demand  for  Cuban  manufactured  rope  and  cordage  was  large 
during  the  war  years  and  the  early  postwar  period,  amounting  to  20.2 
million  pounds  in  19^5.    Of  this  total  18.0  million  pounds  were  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  and  smaller  quantities  were  sent  to  many  other 
countries.    In  the  past  few  years  the  relatively  high  production  cost  of 
Cuban  cordage  has  placed  it  at  a  disadvantage  with  competitive  products 
and  caused  exports  of  henequen  manufactures    to  decline.    The  lack  of 
dollar  exchange  in  some  countries  where  the  cordage  is  needed  has  also 
tended  to  keep  exports  lower  than  world  shortages  might  indicate.  Exports 
of  cordage  in  19^8  were  about  2  million  pounds  or  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  19^5  exports.    In  the  first  8  months  of  that  year  the  United 
States  took  711 .000  pounds  out  of  a  total  of  1,301,000  pounds. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

EXPORTABLE  SURPLUS  OF 
OLIVE  OIL  IN  MOROCCO 

At  least  5,000  short  tons  of  high-quality  Moroccan  olive  oil  appear 
to  be  available  for  export  this  year  according  to  the  American  Consulate, 
Rabat.    The  Moroccan  Government's  energetic  measures  to  increase 
commercialization  of  olive  oil  seem  to  be  yielding  good  results.  From 
the  controlled  sale  of  its  stocks  the  Government  hopes  to  obtain  the 
maximum  in  dollar  exchange.    The  target  for  commercialization  is  6,600 
tons,  of  which  the  canners  are  entitled  to  1,100  tons  for  use  in  canning 
sardines  for  export  to  the  United  States . 
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To  maximize  commercialization,  the  Government  has  dealt  in  olives, 
rather  than  in  oil,  and  a  majority  of  the  olives  have "teen  directed  to 
the  mechanized  mills  whose  yields  are  much  higher.    Such  mills  are 
required  to   hold  their  production  for  disposition  by  the  Government 
and  to  report  their  stocks  regularly,    All  production  of  the  refineries 
has  "been  "blocked  for  export  to  the  dollar  zon«,  either  in  the  form  of 
pure  olive  @ii  or  as  packing  for  sardines.    Though  the  1948  olive 
crop  was  smaller  than  thao  of  1947  and  the  oil  yield  is  rot  considered 
particularly  high,  the  quality  of  oil  is  higher  than  that  of  the  1947 
production. 

The  expert  price  for  good  quality  oil  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
Theoretically,  the  exporters  are  free  to  bargain  with  United  States 
importers,  but  the  Government  will  veto  requests  for  export  licenses  if 
the  price  is  too  low.    The  Government  presently  is  holding  off  on  sales, 
believing  that  the  extremely  low  Mediterranean  olive  oil  production 
should  be  reflected  in  increased  prices  by  July  of  this  year.  Moroccan 
authorities  currently  are  considering  a  price  of  95  cents  to  $1,00  per 
kilo  (2.2  pounds)  f .o,b.  Casablanca,  approximately  the  same  price  as 
last  year  o    Exporters  will  be  permitted  to  retain  .15  percent  -of  .the  . .. 
foreign  exchange  they  obtain,  ;     ..  . 

SPAIN'S  1Q49  OLIVE  OIL  SUPPLY  •  ...... 

mm  SHARPLY  FROM  LAS!  YEAR  ]"  [  '  • 

Spain's  1948.  olive  crop  was  not.  only,  short,  but  the.  oil  content  was 
lower  than  normal.    Consequently,  production  of  olive  oil  this.  last, 
season,  estimated  at  165,000  short  tons ^ .  was.  lesp  than  29.  percent,  of 
the  1947-48"  production.    The  very  poor  1946.  crop. was. due  to  the . extremely 
adverse  weather  conditions  which  prevailed  during. the  early  months  of 
the  growing- season  and  also  to  the  alternate  bearing  habit  of  olive  trees 
in  general.    The  smallness  of  the  Spanish  -alive  crop  and' of  the  amount 
of  oil  produced  therefrom  is  currently  referred  to  in  commercial  circles 
as  "disastrous,"    The  shortage  of  olive  ©il  this  year  as  a  result  of  the 
poor  crop  has  made  severe  rationing  restrictions  necessary  to  insure 
distribution  as  equitably  as  possible 0    It  also  has  necessitated  the 
importation  of  other  edible  oils  to  be  able  to  grant  even  a  token  oil 
ration.    The  crop  failure  has  also  resulted  in  unemployment  for  many 
agricultural  transient  employees,  and  persons  usually  employed  in  the 
extraction  and  handling  of  olive  oil0    Many  storage  tanks  stand  empty. 

During  a  normal  year  an  average  of  330,000  to  340,000  short  tons  of 
olive  oil  is  consumed  domestically  in  Spain,    In  1948  consumption  was  at 
a  normal  level  because  olive  oil  production  luring  the  preceding  season 
was  very  high.    Exports  during  I9U8  were  high  (see.  table)  partly  because 
prices  fell  below  1947  levels  and  made  purchases  attractive  and  partly 
because  buyers,  foreseeing  the  poor  prospects  for  the  1948-49  crop,  tried 
to  purchase  oil  while  stock  vas    still  available. 
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The  Government  desires  to  supply  the  usual  export  markets  this  year 
in  order  to  bring  in  much  needed  foreign  exchange.    It  desires  also  that 
some  stocks  of  olive  oil  be  held  until  the  end  of  1949.    To  achieve  these 
objectives,  imports  of  vegetable  oil  must  be  stepped  up  to  over  70,000 
metric  tons  this  year.    Payments  for  such  imports  is  expected  to  be 
made  from  exchange  derived  from  olive  oil  exports. 

Exports  of  Spanish  olive  oil  amounted  to  26,848  short  tons  in  1948, 
compared  with  5,003  tons  for  the  year  194-7.    Of  the  1948  exports  11,390 
tons  were  destined  for  France,  4,609  for  the  United  States,  and  3,649 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 

OLIVE  OIL:    Exports  from  Spain  by  country 
&f  destination,  1948 


Count*T  :  Quantity 


;  Short  tons 

France  ,  ;  11,390 

United  States  ;  4,609 

United  Kingdom  :  3 , 649 

Cuba  :  1,958 

Switzerland.  :  1,215 

Brazil  :  1,210 

Tangier......  :  494 

Venezuela  , . . :  386 

Australia  0 ...  a  :  358 

Other  :  1,579" 

 Total  :  26"TB5B 


SHARP  RISE  IN  CEYLON'S 
COPRA.  EXPORTS 

Ceylon's  exports  of  copra  in  the  first  11  months  of  1948  totaled 
44,830  long  tons.    This  was  nearly  double  the  23,488  tons  shipped 
out  in  the  comparable  period  in  1947.    Pakistan  was  sent  13,205  tons; 
the  United  Kingdom  10,757;  and  India  6,777  tons,    Most  of  the  remainder 
was  shipped  to  continental  European  countries. 

Exports  of  coconut  oil    from  Ceylon  from  January  through  November  in 
1948  totaled  69,670  l*>ng  tons.    In  comparison  with  the  36,787  tons 
exported  in  the  same  period  of  the  year  before,  this  was  nearly  twice  as 
much.    The  United  Kingdom  was  sent  52,374  tens  or  75  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  exported  in  the  11 -month  period  last  year.    India  was 
sent  5,902  tons.    Smaller  quantities  were  shipped  to  Italy,  Germany  and 
The  Netherlands. 
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IT.  S.  IMPORTED  LESS  COPRA  AND  MOPE 
COCONUT  OIL  IN  1948  THAN  IN  I947 

The  United  States  imported  less  copra  in  194&-~than  in  1947.    Imports  of 
coconut  oil  however,  were  greater  ir  1948  than  in  the  year  before.  Total 
imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  last  year  were  477,079  long  tons  in  terms 
of  copra,    This  was  nearly  one -fourth  less  than  the  comparable  figure  of 
621,-748  tons  in  19V7. 

About  98  percent  of  the  copra  and  more  than  85  percent  of  the  coconut 
oil  imported  in  1<^48  came  from  th§  Philippine  Republic.    Ceylon  provided  an 
additional  8  percent  of  the  oil! 

UNITED  STATES:    Copra  and  coconut  oil  Imports. 
1948  with  comparisons 
(Long  tons) 


Country  of  Origin        S Average 


Copra 


North  America: 

Canada  

Honduras .... 
Jamaica ..... 

Mexico  

Total. . 


H935-39 


215 
11 
25o" 


Europe: 
Netherlands 


Asia:  : 

Ceylon  :  1 

Malaya  :  k-06 

Indonesia'  :  2.824 

Phi lippine  Repub lie  : 194 , 3^3 

Siam  : 

Total  .   :  197, 534 


Oceania:  : 

British  Oceania  :  6,357 

French  Pacific  Islands  :  3 11 

New  Zealand .  ■«  :  790 

Western  Pacific 
Mandated  Islands 


Total  :"~~77+5or 

Africa: 
Mozambique  : 


Grand  Total .. 1205,213 


1946 


331,062 


331,060 


9,467 
8,193 
3,322 

363 


217345 


194^ 


1,574 
600,323 


601,870 


3,184 


37IS4 


352, 4©7*:605, 054:399,771 


lf48 


5  734 
392.495 


3987229 


1,542 


1,542 


Coconut  oil 


Average 


1/ 


152 , 


152; 995 


152,999 


1946 


645 


"6T5 


405 


T05 


1,050 


194' 


676 


464 

.155 


9-377 


9,37' 


10,517 


1948 


514 
151 


"663 


;o6 


3,820 
516 

42,542 
242 
57 , 120 


 613 

48.7<A 


1/  Less  than  one -half  ton. 
Compiled  fr»m  official  sources. 
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U.S.  CA^TCR-BEAN  AND 
CACTOR-CIL  IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  United  States  castor-bean  and  castor- oil  imports. 
1948  with  comparisons: 

UNITED  STATES:    Castor -bean  and  castor  oil  imports, 
1948  with  comparisons 


Country 

Castor -beans 

Castor -611 

of 
origin 

Average 
1935-39 

1947 

1948  1/ 

Average 
.  1935-39 

1947 

1948  1/ 

NORTH  AMERICA 
El  Salvador . . . 

\TU-Q        ulCZ.-L.CL  •   »  «   .  « 

Haiti  .  . .-;  

Mexico  

1,000 
pounds 

4 

267 

1,000 
pounds 

46 

6,609 
46 

1,000 
pounds 

if  J 

10 
5',792 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

2C; 
21 

286 

1  qoo 
pounds 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina  

537 
122,011 

266,415 
•  2,434 

269,295. 

.657 

2,240 

'  13 

5,142 

.  M07 

ASIA 

3,920 

361 

ay08o 

498 
497 

200 

5,272 

14 

226 

lj 

Total  

132,924 

276,007 

302,511 

226 

6,595 

2,441 

l/    Preliminary . 

Compiled. from  official  sources. 


